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the gen. plur. neut. I think it more probable, 
however, that we have here a gen. sing, fern., 
and that Dinge in this expression is from OHG. 
dingi, fern., 'hope, confidence,' MHG. dinge, 
•same. Compare OHG. thingan, dingan, MHG. 
dingen 'hope, believe, be confident.' 

Francis A. Wood. 
Cornell College. 



[As to rowlock, the interpretation of -lock as 
a " fastening," with the primary meaning of 
"something bent, twisted, joined together," 
can be supported by archaeological evidence. 
Qax-holes, or at least holes which unmistaka- 
bly served as such, are not found in the remains 
of any Germanic boat ante-dating the viking 
period. They were obviously out of the ques- 
tion in the shallow dugouts mentioned by 
Vellejus, and equally so in the larger ones 
used, according to the elder Pliny, for open- 
sea navigation. Notches in the gunwales are 
met with in one large boat of this kind. But 
the earliest form of rowlock seems to have 
consisted in a loop of bast rope, withes, or 
leather, attached to the gunwale; later, the 
loop passed through a hole in a piece of wood 
fastened upon the gunwale, and so shaped as 
to keep the oar from slipping in the recover ; 
in the next stage of the evolution the wooden 
part and the loop attached to it exchanged 
functions: the former, now curving upward and 
backward, served as a fulcrum in the stroke, 
while the loop, through which the oar was 
stuck, came into play in the recover and in 
hacking. The two forms of rowlock last men- 
tioned are found in the Anglian (or Danish?) 
boats of Nydam (third century). The more 
advanced of these forms, which is charac- 
teristic of the twenty-eight-oar boat of Nydam, 
has remained in uninterrupted use, for sea- 
going row- and sailboats of moderate dimen- 
sions, through the viking age (when the larger 
vessels, with their higher free-board, had to 
resort to oar-holes), down to the present day ; 
the fishing-boats of northern Norway having 
even now for rowlocks the ieipar of the sagas, 
crooks or curved pieces of wood on the gun- 
wale, with loops of leather or of twisted or 
braided withes. That the Anglo-Saxon row- 
lock was of the same material and general 
style is shown by the designations hatnole 
and ar-wippe. 

H. K. S.] 



GERMAN LITER A TURE. 

Heine's Prose, with Introduction and Notes 
by Albert B. Faust, Ph. D. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. li, 341 pp. 
This new edition of copious selections from 
Heine's prose works immediately challenges 
comparison with the well-known edition by 
Professor Buchheim in the Clarendon Press 
Series. The plan of both is essentially the 
same, and could hardly be other than it is for 
the purpose in view ; no one of Heine's longer 
prose works is given complete, but extracts 
from all the important ones are included. How 
variously representative these extracts are of 
the complete works will appear from the fact 
that in the Faust edition the ratio of the selec- 
tion to the whole runs from about one-third of 
the Harzreise and one-fourth of the Memoiren 
to one-fifty-fifth of Lutezia. Usually there are 
grave objections to the abridgment of master- 
pieces for school use. There is no more justi- 
fication for the editorial mutilation of an essay 
or a work of fiction than for placing before 
students mere fragments of dramas or of lyric 
poems ; the artistic unity of the whole is pre- 
sumably as important in one case as in another. 
Heine's prose work is a rare exception to this 
rule, however, in that it is essentially fragmen- 
tary at best, and that its structural value is 
insignificant as compared with the value of its 
style and subject-matter, so that there is rela- 
tively little lost in studying his prose in 
excerpts. 

Prof. Faust's edition is superior to Prof. 
Buchheim 's as a representative collection of 
Heine's prose, not so much because it contains 
about one-seventh more matter, as because it 
includes parts of important works that were 
neglected in the older edition, notably consid- 
erable extracts from the Memoiren and the 
Gestandnisse, and brief samples of Die B&der 
von Lucca, Aus den Memoiren des Herren von 
Schnabelewopski, Florentinische Niichte, and 
Lutezia: the inclusion of the insipid "Humor- 
eske" Der Thee is of more questionable ad- 
vantage. The selection of portions to be 
included in a school edition is so largely a 
matter of individual taste that probably no two 
editors would come to the same result, and any 
criticism would have only the value of a per- 
sonal opinion ; it may suffice to say that there 
is not much to choose between the two editions 
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in that regard. Perhaps it is not a matter of 
personal caprice, however, to regret the omis- 
sion of Konig ist der Hirtenknabe and Teh bin 
die Prinzessin Use from the Harzreise, while 
the one lyric that Heine himself left out after 
the first edition is retained. 

The arrangement of the material in the new 
edition — chronological throughout — is to be 
preferred to that of the old. The map of the 
Harz region is a welcome help, though it is not 
quite accurate, as the line representing Heine's 
trip does not touch the Brocken. 

The notes, though falling short of the notor- 
ious copiousness of all the Buchheim editions, 
are quite full, and, on the whole, accurate. 
They are marked, however, by a certain incon- 
sistency and disproportion, as if the editor had 
widely different grades of pupils in mind in 
making them. But Heine's style is no milk 
for babes, and the editor might have taken 
pretty thorough preparation for granted in his 
readers. Examples of unnecessary aid are the 
translations in the notes of such simple words 
and expressions asohne Umsfinde,Meerrettig, 
Halskragen, Felsenplatte, Kot am Meer, anf 
alien Vieren, gleich wichtig, verlarvt, GUngel- 
band, Dane, welthistorisch. Chignons (incor- 
rectly translated "braids"), Firms, Kehricht, 
Soller. The same criticism applies to the fre- 
quent biographical notes on celebrities of uni- 
versal fame, such as Raphael, Calderon, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Sterne, Richardson, Goldsmith, 
Fielding, and others. On the other hand, 
even advanced students of German might 
need some help on illuminierl, p. 66, 1. 27, on 
Bite allemande, p. 67, 1. 26 (nine out of ten 
will call it "German beast"), on the phrase 
singen and sagen, p. 201, 1. 33, and on a number 
of characteristically odd expressions on which 
the notes give no aid. As literary and histor- 
ical references are carefully noted throughout, 
the biblical quotations on p. 204, 1. 14 and p. 
219, 1. 8 should be referred to Jeremiah xxxi, 
29 and Ecclesiastes i, 9. In the note on Enthu- 
siasmusfiisschen, p. 84, 1. 22, there should be 
a reference to the last chapter of Mine de 
Stael's De VAlleinagne. Papagoyim, p. 89, 1. 7, 
should be noted, not merely as "an unusual plu- 
ral," but as a humorous imitation of the Hebrew 
plural. The connotation of Vor- und Nach- 
denker, p. 94, 1. 20, should be more sharply 
defined, with possibly a reference to Prome- 
theus and Epimetheus'. The mere translation 



of larmoyant, p. 136, 1. 26, gives the student no 
hint of the allusion to the "com£die lar- 
moyante." 

A few suggestions as to what is infelicitous 
or misleading in the annotation may be of some 
value for a future revision. On p. 235, next to 
last line, "refractoriness" would express the 
idea better than "brittleness ;" p. 20, 1. 22, 
trocken is rather "dry-as-dust" than "stilted;" 
middle of p. 273, "parody" should be "satire." 
Most students will have no idea that /. Mose, 
note top. 33, 1. 25, means "Genesis." The 
reference of Heine's romantic egotism to the 
influence of the Fichtean philosophy, note to 
p. 37, 1. ii, is a strange confusion of ideas — as 
if Fichte were responsible for a European 
movement that was in full sweep when be was 
an infant! "The holy Genevieve," p. 38, 1. 2, 
should read "Saint Genevieve."— The state- 
ment that "the monologues of Faust" are 
written in Knittelversen, note to p. 74, 1. 8, is 
quite misleading.— P. 103, 1. 22f., "the twaddle 
of tonsured mountebanks" is nearer the color 
of die Salbadereien geschorener Gaukler 
than "idle assurances of shaven jugglers," 
which obscures the clerical allusion ; in the 
note to p. no, 1. 5, "erected" should be "laid 
out ;" p. 283, first line, "triumphal song" 
would be better ; p. n8, 1. 32, "black and dirty" 
confuses rather than explains the obvious 
play 011 the word schwarz. — It may be ques- 
tioned whether Bismarck would have met 
Heine's expectation of "the third liberator," 
p. 121, 11. 6-13.— The note to p. 130, 1. 5, is mis- 
leading in form : Chateaubriand and Menmee 
are hardly well-chosen representatives of the 
revolutionary phase of French Romanticism, 
as Hugo certainly is.— P. 131, 11. igrf., Lanzelot 
is no more an "adaptation from French origin- 
als" than Iwein, or any other of the MUG. 
romances ; the reference to "the manner of 
Hartmann and Wolfram" is absolutely mean- 
ingless to almost any student who will use this 
book ; and of Wagner's "musical dramas" only 
Parzival really deals with the Grail subject.— 
P. 138, 1. 31, Werner is not, properly speaking, 
the "originator" of the Tragedy of Fate; p. 
139, 1. 22, Volksbiicher would be better ren- 
dered "chap-books" than "folks' books ;" p. 
156, 1. 16, "received asylum" is unidiomalic 
for "found refuge;" p. 168, 1. 12, Hintersassen 
here means "vassals," or better "minions," — 
"small farmers of his fame" is meaningless.— 
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In the note to p. 170, 1. 6, it is manifestly wrong 
to speak of Holderlin as belonging to a 
"school" of which Uhland was the "founder ;" 
Holderlin's work was ended when Uhland was 
rhyming his first crude ballads. — George Sand 
certainly did not call her son "Moritz" (p. 185, 
I.5): if Heine does, that is no reason why an 
American editor should follow his example. — 
P. 192, 1. 7, leidige Familienriicksichten means 
"unfortunate," not "odious," family consider- 
ations ; p. 211, 1. 3, "renegade romanticist" 
gives the force of Elster's entlaufen, as "run- 
away" does not.— When Heine speaks, p. 149, 
1. ii, of three odes on Schlegel, all beginning 
du, der du — , he is evidently cracking one of 
his jokes ; of course these odes never existed, 
but are a pleasant fiction that serves as a hum- 
orous recantation of the really laudatory son- 
nets on Schlegel. 

Heine's derisive and unintelligent criticism 
of French poetry and versification, pp. 194, 216, 
is explained by the notorious fact that he never 
mastered even the rudiments of the subject, 
and never developed the slightest feeling for 
French rhythm ; this is evident, for example, 
from the barbarous error he makes in quoting 
a French Alexandrine verse in his Jilemoiren 
(Elster vii, 476): 

Oh Pinnocence pt£r!t, c'est un crime de vivre. 

Prof. Faust follows Prof, Buchheim in his 
explanation of das Ross Bayards, p. 170, 1. 4. 
Both of them overlook the direct source from 
which Heine undoubtedly took the incident in 
question, a source to which, in fact, no one has 
yet called attention. In Mine de Stael's De 
[" Allemagne, to which Heine's Uber Deutsch- 
land'xs a sort of rejoinder, the ninth chapter of 
the first part closes with these words : 
"on pourrait appliquer, en general, a tous ces 
esprits, a tous ces ouvrages unites du fran^ais, 
l'eloge que Roland, dans l'Arioste, fait de son 
jument qn'il traine apres lui : Elle riunit, dit-il, 
toutes les qnaliiisimaginables; maiselleapour- 
tantun difaut, c'est qu'elle est morte." 

The "point" is worked out here exactly as it is 
by Heine, and as it is not in Ariosto. The sub- 
stitution of Bayard for Roland, both names of 
famous French heroes, is just such a freak of 
Heine's memory as the substitution oiKdthchen 
for Goethe's Gretchen, and of the name of the 
city of Lampsakus for that of the philosopher 
Pittakus. 



In the Introduction, the effect of translating 
Kahldorf, the pseudonym of Robert Wessel- 
hoft, as "Barren- Village" (p. xxx), is odd and 
confusing. On p. 1. the reference to titles and 
prose lines containing grammatical errors as 
"verses" is evidently a slip. "Knight" would 
be better than "champion" to render Ritter 
vom heiligen Geist, p. xxvi. It is not clear what 
the editor means by a "qualitative" apprecia- 
tion of Greek and Latin, p. xi, unless it be a 
superficial knowledge of these languages. 

Misprints are more numerous than they need 
be in a work of this sort. The following 
were noted in a cursory examination : In 
the Introduction : P. xii, 1. 10, comma after 
sister; p. xvii, 1. 1, comma after discussions ; 
p. xviii, 1. 15, Ratcliff ; p. xxvi, 1. 3 from 
below, AllgemHne; p. xxxii, 1. 23, omit 
hyphen in Allgemeine-Zeitung ; p. xxxiii, 1. 8 
from below, comma after Hamburg ; p. xxxiv, 
1. 2, Shakespeares (this is a normalized text, and 
the usual form of the name should be followed 
consistently ; cf. the notes to p. 138, 1. 13; p. 161, 
1. 28; p. 180, 1. 2); p. xliii, 1. 22, rivolutionnaire; 
p. xliv, 1. 3 from below, Rum von der Rosen 
should not be in italics ; p. xlv, 1. if., omit 
comma after man, and insert who before 
should; p. xlviii, 1. 12, was, and comma before 
it; and 1. 15, omit comma after Singen. In 
the Text: P. 45, 1. 33, smolliert ; p. 68, 1. 22, 
aristocrates (and so in the note) ; p. 138, 1. 13, 
Shakespeare (ending, and same error in the 
note); p. 149, 1. 15, glsnzten; p. 197, 1. 6, inil- 
lionnaire; p. 206, 1. 29, die for der; p. 209, 1. 5, 
besten. In the Notes : To p. 20, 1. 31, comma 
after terminations ; p. 31, 1. 2f., Tieck and 
Goethe for Tieck by Goethe; p. 39, 1. 8, comma 
after Mephistopheles ; p. 70, 1. 28, assumed for 
assured; p. 88, 1. 2, schwitzte ; p. 117, 1. 18, 
the British monk Win/red should not be in 
italics; p. 118, 1. 12, comma after Egypt; p. 
131, /. 10, one /,• p. 136, 1. 23, K. W. Ramler ; 
p. 151, 1. 6, objectionable: p. 151, 1. 27, comma 
after Volksbuch; p. 156, 1. 5, Hue; p. 162, 1 .2, 
Der Freimittige for the Freimiitigen; Page 163 
for Page 162; p. 216, 1. 32, misquoted for quoted, 
and comma after Malet; p. 228, 1. 22, Ganasche; 
p. 228, 1. 27 (on-p. 327), omit comma after bilden. 

The notes are unfortunately quite incon- 
sistent in giving references to the complete 
edition of Heine's works for the passages 
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selected, and in supplying summaries of 
the matter omitted. Especially where the 
editor substitutes a new chapter-division for 
that of the original edition should this fact be 
noted. As this obviously important informa- 
tion is carefully supplied for the extracts from 
Uber Dentschland, and in part for Der Rabbi 
von Bacharach, it is all the more surprising to 
find it absolutely omitted from the notes on 
Ideen, Italirn, and Die Harzreise. 

The new edition is a great improvement over 
the old as a sample of book-making, and 
indeed the whole new Macmillan series 
deserves the highest praise in that regard. It 
seems unfortunate, however, that the larger 
type of most of the other texts in this series 
was not used here ; this might have been done 
without adding unduly to the bulk of the book 
or to its cost. But the last word must be one 
of satisfaction that so thoroughly excellent an 
edition of Heine's prose is now available in 
this attractive form and at a remarkably low 
price. 

John Scholte Nollen. 
Iowa College. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 

Drame ancien et Dravie modeme, par £mile 
Faguet. Paris : Arniand Colin et C'«, 1898. 
274 pp. 
Up to the present time we have had no literary 
work by the followers of M. Bruneti&re in 
which the theory of evolution had been ap- 
plied. It had been generally adopted by the 
school of dogmatic or objective criticism, care- 
fully studied and criticised by them. M. Rene" 
Doumic has given to the public a number of 
volumes of literary essays and two works on 
the drama, but these are all philosophical anal- 
yses and discussions of authors and works of 
various literary tendencies and periods. This 
can be said of all the works of the younger 
generation of critics. M. Bruneticre's theory 
has been very strongly attacked, and these at- 
tacks have brought to light a number of weak 
and defective points, which were found in 
those of his works in which he applied his 
principles ; such as La Poesie Lyrique, Les 
Epoques du thi&tre and L' Evolution de la 
critique. Every new theory in literature and 



art, as well as in science, has a period of de- 
velopment in which many errors and defects 
are found, but these are gradually eliminated, 
thus bringing the principles of the theory to a 
state of perfection, in which it is generally 
adopted. M. Bruneticre's theory, first applied 
and exposed in 1S90, has passed through this 
same development and not until the appear- 
ance of his Manuel has tliis theory been ap- 
plied in all its breadth and extent. The de- 
fects have disappeared, the weaknesses have 
been covered, and now we have the theory in 
its fullest development. One of the most 
forceful and just objections to the theory, and 
one which opened vulnerable points in the 
works of M. Brunetiere, was that in the appli- 
cation of the theory of evolution he had left 
unnoticed the theory of the generation of one 
talent by the other, and of the filiation and 
evolution of methods through species. In the 
Manuel this objection is no longer valid, for in 
every epoch and every school we read how 
minor writers either perpetuate the methods of 
their predecessors and thus form schools and 
found traditions ; or they break away from 
them and oppose their methods and tradition, 
thus changing schools or species and trans- 
forming methods. These comparatively un- 
known writers in the application of the theory 
of evolution become important. In the Manuel 
the theory is applied in its broadest sense; in 
this the reader no longer has the principles 
pointed out to him as in the former works ; the 
author has gone a step farther and applied 
them in their broadest philosophical sense. M. 
Emile Faguet is the first of the followers who 
has attempted a practical application of this 
theory. Heretofore his works have been 
marked by an acute and keen sense of analysis, 
by a wonderful power of characterization of an 
epoch, school or individual, by an exception- 
ally clear and logical presentation of his sub- 
jects, which have been in the form of essays. 
In his study of the ancient and modern drama 
he branches out. He has faithfully studied 
and carefully considered every principle of the 
theory of evolution, its possibilities, effects and 
applicability to literature. The results he now 
applies to the history and nature of tragedy. 
He touches upon all points of the theory— the 
people, religion, nature, traits, environment, 
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